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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 8th mo. 7th. At our Quarterly Meeting stop the deaf car. She encouraged some 
— ree we bad the company of several dear friends.| present to continue asking, and even to beg 
_-cgendapecrnatiainesensie:tetecsbandemeateen Thommen Kite had p fovdle of encouragement like one formerly for the life of his little 
fubscriptions, payments and business communications, received by tg the burden-bearers; also to the youth. daughter. As this was continued, in living 
JOHN 8. STOKES, |Dear E. Pitfield said, it seemed to her there faith, He would hear; mountains would be 
ar No. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, | were those present who had long been wait- made to skip as rams, and little hills as 
Whe sar nneronyens ing at the sepulchre for the resurrection of lambs. Closing with, “ Fear not little flock, 
tne eee their dear Lord; often saying within them- for it is your Father's good pleasure to give 
JOSEPH WALTON, selves, who shall roll us away the stone? you the kingdom.” E. Comfort expressed 
Moonserown, Bustaneton Oo., N.J. She did believe, as these abode in the pa- encouragement from being afresh made to 
a dates antes a Dilable 7 tience, having a little living faith, they would feel that the Lord would not cast off his peo- 
: know their dear Master to arise, Xc. |ple. E. P. closed the meeting with craving 
ae ea tao cil aka There was another class she spoke to in a!fresh supplies of heavenly bread; with more 
Sections from the Diary of Abigail W. Hall. very moving manner: some a had “en- ina eta aaberninnen 
(Continued from page 394.) compassed this mountain long enough.” She| 26th. A dull, heavy meeting; being tried 
6th mo. Ist, 1834. Two weeks have elapsed compared them to the children of Israel, even with drowsiness, but strove against it. 
since my last note; during which time I have who, notwithstanding they bad witnessed Near the close, E. C. revived the language of 
been prevented from attending meeting: oc-|great deliverances, even being led as by a the poor mariners when tossed upon the 
casioned by illness and death in the family ;|“ pillar of a cloud by day, and a pillar of fire great deep: “ Master, carest thou not that 
added to my own indisposition. Never bave by night,” yet were found murmuring against, we perish?” He believed He was near to 
Ifelt the privilege of assembling for religious God, &c. - Her words were close and search- help some present, although they might know 
worship more precious than since deprived jing. it not. 
of it; though I have mingled in spirit with} 10th. A little soul-sustaining bread was| 11th mo. 2nd. Came to the city yesterday 
my Friends. I have afresh been made to handed in secret this day, for which my heart to spend a few days. This morning attended 
feel the necessity of making use of every returns thanks. |Arch Street meeting, but felt unworthy of 
means afforded to prepare us for the great| 18th. A season of great depression. Omis-'the favor. T. Kite was engaged instructively 
change which is awaiting us sooner or later. |sions and commissions press heavily. When in testimony, from the parable of the ten 
The death alluded to was that ofa little girl, will self be sufficiently humbled to follow my virgins, and that of the rich man. In the 
who they bad had under their care for near|dear Master whithersoever he may see fit to afternoon attended at Orange Street; a quict, 
syear; and to whom they had become much lead. May He spare till a willingness is good meeting. And in the evening, at Pine 
attached. As represented, “her sufferings | wrought. ‘Street. Several dear friends were engaged 
were great to the very last; though one of; 10th mo. 9th. Assembled at our week-day in testimony, viz: S. Bettle, E. Pitfield, and 
the little ones already ripe for the kingdom.” | meeting, feeling unworthy of the favor. S. Emlen. The youth especially seemed the 
A. W. Hall thus comments upon the occasion: | Whilst musing on the sinfulness of thus pre- objects of their concern. Samuel, after speak- 
“May we who were witnesses of the solemn senting our bodies, with our hearts far from ing of the precious covering that was spread 
scene, let it sink deep! Of how small moment, Him, it was shown me, that were I more faith- as a canopy over us, addressed some in the 
did every worldly thing appear, whilst stand- ful great would be my peace; and often seasons younger walks of life, who had been again 
ing beside the bed of this little innocent! of emptiness would be turned into fulness. I and again visited, and clearly shown what 
‘If the righteous scarcely be saved, where; was brought to remember this language ad- sacrifices were required of them. Though 
shall the ungodly and sinner appear?’ How |dressed to a sister and self, years ago, “Lov- these appeared almost ready to enter into 
needful to have something to stand by andjest thou me more than these?” and some- covenant, a surrender bad not yet been made. 
support in such an hour as this!” \thing like a little prayer arose for strength,They were afraid to be accounted fools. 
22nd, First-day. What a good meeting I |to give all up. | Their language bad been, “Go thy way for a 
have had! and so unlooked-for; not expect-| 19th, First-day. Unexpectedly we had the season.” How did he plead with these to be 
ing even a crumb of Heavenly bread. But company of our dear friends E. Pitfield and faithful, saying, then would the Lord raise 
now, seeing I am not yet forgotten, my heart S. Hillman. I felt sorry that any should be up Davids as from the sheepfold, &. KE. 
is filled with gratitude; and something like absent at such a time of favor. After a Pitfield arose with, “The Jews require a 
alittie prayer arose for further preservation precious stillness, dear S. arose, with saying, sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom; but 
through every trial and temptation which she had remembered in this meeting, how it we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a 
may await. was in the days when our blessed and holy stumbling-block and unto the Greeks foolish- 
7th mo. 4th. Our Monthly Meeting beld' Redeemer was walking among men in the ness; but unto them that are called, both 
at Gwynedd: a small but a good meeting. form of a servant, how he healed their mala- Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, 
E.C. had a word of encouragement for the dies; and even the Scribes and Pharisees and the wisdom of God.” Whereupon she 
ied and cast down: their own states, and|who sat by, felt the power. She desired we enlarged excellently ; pressing it upon those 
that of the church bearing heavily upon might, when thus assembled, feel and knowjin the younger walks of life, to seek after 
them. He belioved a loss might be sustained bis power to be amongst us, to heal us, &e.| this wisdom, &c. S. Emlen followed in sup- 
in getting too low. Said this was one of the To some tried ones, who had long been wait-| plication ; and the meeting closed under a 
stratagems of the enemy. He spoke also of,ing as at the pool of Bethesda, ber language| precious covering; for which favor my heart 
the necessity of keeping upon the watch-|was very consoling. Dear E. had remem-|did secretly return thanks. 
tower, &c. After this, our aged friend Martha | bered the condition of a tried and afflicted| 11th mo.3rd. Attended Philadelphia Quar 
Hallowell, set ber seal to what had been said;| people formerly: “They shall come with iterly Meeting. In the last meeting, E. Evans 
With very encouraging language to those in| weeping, and with supplications will I lead|was remarkable in testimony to the young 
younger life, to give in their hearts to serve|them.” Said their mourning was to be people; upon the neglect of the attendance 
the Lord with more dedication. | turned into joy. He who laid down his life of some of our meetings, and attending those 
3lst. Our Monthly Meeting. An alarm for the sheep, would keep and preserve His of otber societies; thus laying waste our 
was sounded to some individual whose sun little depending ones. He was as able as precious testimonies, which our forefathers 
was nigh setting, and the great work not done. ever He was, to open the blind eye and un-'in the Truth suffered so deeply for. She re- 
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verted with much feeling to ber youtbful 
days, when led to enter into covenant; how, 
with many tears, she sought a place of re- 
pentance, &. S. Emlen also spoke very 
sweetly to the “ precious daughters :” and E. 
Pitfield interceded that the word might not 
return void. 

6th. Attended our own Quarterly Meet- 
ing. We had the company of our friends S. 
Bettle and C. Healy. Great encouragement 
flowed towards the young people. To me it 
was a season of instruction. 


(To be continued.) 
me 


For ‘* The Friend.”’ 


Notes of a Southern Trip. 
(Continued from page 395.) 

Fifth mo. 17th. During our stay in South- 
ampton County, Virginia, we were hospit- 
ably entertained one night at the house of a 
person who was not a member of our So- 
ciety, although connected by marriage witb 
Friends, and feeling an interest in them. 
One of the sources of interest on this visit, 
was the opportunity it gave of some insight 
into the surroundings and manner of life of 
the wealthy landed proprietors of Southern 
Virginia. 

The plantation of our host covered about 
eighteen hundred acres, including woodland, 
of which there is generally a considerable 
proportion on these Southern farms; and a 
pond of sixty acres, which supplied the mo- 
tive power fora mill. The house was large, 
and was approached by a wide avenue; the 
yard, garden, &c., were all on a scale of cor- 
responding dimensions. In the garden was 
a profusion of roses, honey-suckle, wistaria, 
and other plants in bloom. I noticed, espe- 


cially, a magnificent pear tree, the trunk of 


which was about three feet in diameter, with 
a spreading top like an oak, and in vigorous 
health. 

On this plantation between one and two 
hundred people reside; many of them em- 


ployed by the owner in different lines of 
business, and others as tenants of portions of 


the land. About two bundred and twenty- 
five acres were planted with peanuts, which 
would yield, if the season sbould be favorable, 
more than ten thousand bushels of the fruit. 
Our host took me to his peanut barn, where, 
as I understood him, about five thousand 
bushels were stored. On another part of the 
farm, cotton was being cultivated. These 
two are the principal crops that are sold; 
the other products are mainly for home con- 
sumption. 

The great families accommodated on these 
estates, naturally develop in their proprietors 
a power of control and government which is 
essential to the preservation of order and a 
successful prosecution of business. I was re- 
minded of the patriarchs of old, and of the 
Scripture account of Abraham, who went to 
the rescue of Lot, with three hundred and 
eighteen men of his own household. 


While looking at the beautiful sheet of 


water on this estate, I learned a new item in 
the life-history of the cat-fish. A man was 
seated in a small boat with a hand-net, who 
told me he was trying to catch some of these 
fish. Paddling along the shore, where the 
water was shallow, he watched for their 
nests or holes, which they make in the 
bottom, and which are visible by the white 
sand, from which the leaves and other mat- 
ters have been removed. The net is pressed 





|grow 


on the bottom over these holes, and the fish 
routed from bis retreat by thrusts of a slen- 
der rod. Darting out to make his escape, he 
is caught in the net. I watched the fisher’s 
effort at one hole, but the owner was not at 
home and escaped capture. 

On the 18th, we went by rail to a station 
west of the Black Water, on the railroad 
that runs from Norfolk westward ; and thence 
rode about twenty-three miles in a southerly 
direction, to the house of a friend in North- 
ampton County, North Carolina, within the 
limits of Rich Square Monthly Meeting. 

The land in this section of country con- 
tains more clay mingled witb the sand, than 
in most of the parts of Southern Virginia 
which we visited. The timber was not 
very different in kind, but the proportion of 
hard-wood trees to pines increased. In the 
swamps Cypress and Papaw Gum were abun- 
dant. On the uplands we saw Red Oak, Post 
Oak, White Oak and Black Jack; and Pines of 
different species, many of them noble trees, 
tall and straight. Sweet Gum was in profu- 
sion; Willow Oak, Black Gum, Turkey Oak, 
Chestnut Oak, aswamp tree called Sour Wood, | 
Beech, Tulip, Poplar and a few Hickory trees | 
were also seen. We saw but few Walnut} 
trees, and the Chestnut is not found in 
these regions. Its place is supplied by the} 
dwarf variety called Chinquapin. It was in- 
teresting to see the low bushes in the fence 
corners, as well as the taller specimens of 
this plant, covered with bloom like the well- 
known Catkins which contain the staminate 
flowers of our Chestnut. The fruit is round 
and small, resembling in shape and appear- 
ance a little acorn. 

The Papaw Gum is the species which shows | 
such a swelling of the trunk near the ground, | 
as already spoken of. The circular layers of 
wood in this are but little more numerous 
than in the thinner trunk above, but cach} 
layer is thicker, and lighter and more spongy | 
in proportion. Of this swollen base of the} 
Papaw Gum are made large wooden trays, | 
which are used for kneading bread, and other! 
domestic purposes. They do not crack or) 
split, and are very light and convenient. This 
Papaw Gum, I suppose to be the Nyssa uni- 
fora or Large Tupelo, of which Gray says, the 
roots are so light and spongy, that they are | 
used for corks. 

The Sour Wood, already mentioned, was 
not in bloom, but is probably the Oxyden-| 
drum arboreum, a small tree allied to the} 
andromedas, whose leaves have a sour taste} 
like sorrel, from whence it derives its name. 
We found it was sometimes used as a dyeing! 
material in domestic economy. 

The Willow-oak in these Southern swamps, 
s to a size far beyond that which it 
reaches in our latitudes; and forms noble 
trees of three and four feet in diameter. 

When we reached Rich Square neighbor- 
hood, peanuts had almost entirely disappeared 
from the fields, and the principal crop was cot- 
ton. This is almost the only money-crop 
there; for the other produce of the farm is 
mostly designed to be consumed at home. The 
cotton is sown in rows of three feet or more 
apart. It had sprouted, and the large seed- 
leaves were a few inches above ground. The 
farmers were at work hoeing out the super- 
fluous plants, so as to leave one or two ata 
place, with vacant spaces of about fifteen 
inches. 

The cotton plant belongs to the same nat- 





ural family as the Althea, Holly-hock ang 
Hibiscus. The blossom is large, but evaneg 
cent like them. When in bloom, a field of 
cotton is said to be a beautiful object—loo,. 
ing over it in the morning, every plant jg 
adorned with large white blossoms. Nex, 
day these have assumed a pink bue, and jy 
two or three days they wither and fall. But 
there is a constant succession of flowers for, 
long time. 

Last season the farmers in this neighbor. 
hood were troubled with a minute in 
which congregated in great numbers on the 
under side of the leaves and sucked the juices 
—the leaves soon after withered and fell, and 
the plant matured noseed. So extensive were 
the injuries effected by this minute enemy, 
that the general yield of cotton was not 
more than one-third of that produced in ordi. 
nary seasons. As this crop is that on whieh 
the farmers here rely for money, the loss wag 
a severe disappointment to many. We could 
but sympathize with a young married cou 
whom we visited. The wife bad been visite 
last fall with sickness. Just before sho was 


confined to her bed, she had looked out of 


the window over their cotton field, wher 
everything was so luxuriant that the ground 
was hidden from sight. When able againto 
look out, after an interval of two weeks, on 
that which was their main dependence for 
the season, it was almost entirely ruined. 
As we passed along, we frequently ob 
served patches of ground in the midst of the 
fields, overgrown with small trees. These we 
learned were the family burying places. The 
land where interments had been made not 
being cultivated, is speedily covered with 
bushes and trees, especially as little or no 
care appears to be taken to keep them it 
order. Indeed, we found traces of a super 
stitious feeling, that it was an omen of eril 
to remove the natural growth from thes 
burying places. At one of the grounds 
where there had been a recent interment, the 
grave was covered with a regular roof o 
shingles, sloping in opposite directions like 
the roof of a house. J. W. 


(To be continued.) 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Jeanne Marie Guyon. 
(Continued from page 396.) 

Her adversaries, foiled in every other ex 
pedient, now complained to Bishop D’Aran 
thon, that should be continue to suffer sucha 
woman to teach in his diocese, the Church 
itself would be endangered. The Bishop, be 
coming alarmed in his zeal for the Church # 
it then was, insisted that both she and Ia 
Combe should depart from his diocese. Her 
lonely hermitage became the scene of nightly 
attacks, in which her garden and arbor wert 
destroyed, and the windows of the hous 
dashed in with stones, the marauders nd 
even refraining from uttering personal abuse. 


|From Thouon she removed, in company with 
| Father La Combe, to the Italian city of Turis, 


one hundred and thirty-five miles southeast 
across the Alps. The following extract from 
the farewell lettter of La Combe to tho 
Bishop, indicates the spirit of a martyr, and 
the discernment of a prophet :— 

“Pardon, respected sir, the feelings of & 
poor Religious, who thinks be bas known 
something of the power of the inward life, 
if, in leaving the scene of his labors in a cause 
so dear, he drops a tear of regret at the dese 
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ition which he witnesses. Sad and terrible|fame as a fugitive and heretic, added to that 
pust be the account which must at last be/of her previous history, bad preceded ber, 
rendered for the opposition which bas been|and in a very sbort time after her settlement 
raised against a cause for which Christ shed|in Grenoble, the retired rooms which she had 
bis blood. A cause dear to God, who in his/taken in the house of a poor widow, were 
goodness, had sent from France to our poor|visited by many of the most pious characters 
Savoy, a lady whose example and instruc-jof the city, who came, not only to give, but 
tions could hardly have failed to extend in|to receive that consolation which is the re- 
every direction the love of holiness. But}ciprocal feeling of the pure in heart. 

she and others who have labored inthesame| “People,” said she, “ flocked together from 


cause, are about to leave these regions, and |all sides, far and near. Friars, priests, men|les, by the solicitation and advice of Camus, 
they will carry to other places those doc-|of the world, maids, wives, widows, all came,|Bishop of Grenoble, who sent an escort with 
trines of the interior life which have been|one after another, to hear what was to be|her. This Camus was soon after appointed 
banished from the churches over which you|said. So great was the interest felt, that for|Cardinal by Pope Innocent II. He was al- 
preside. Of what value is the church, and of|some time I was wholly occupied, from six|ways her friend, but was unable to stem the 
what value are labors for the church, without |o’clock in the morning till eight in the even-|tide of indignation that rose against ber in 
the inward life, without the religion of thejing, in speaking of God. From the situation|his territory. “I arrived at Marscilles,” she 
heart. This has been my prayer, and many|jin which I was placed, it was not possible|says, “at ten o'clock in the morning, and 
years have I earnestly offered it, that you,|for me to aid myself much in the remarks I |that very afternoon all was in uproar against 
and that others through you, might know|was called upon to make, by meditation and|/me.” This resulted from the efforts of a 
the full power of God’s inward grace. Injstudy. But God was with me. He enabled |bigoted ecclesiastic, who had previously con- 
the bonds of the gospel I go hence to other|me in a wonderful manner to understand the|ceived great batred against her after read- 
lands. Times and places change, but the|spiritual condition and wants of those wholing the book, ‘A Short Method of Prayer.” 
deep prayer of my beart, which I trust willjcame to me, and to say to them something |The Bishop of Marseilles, after reading it, 
yet be answered, remains unaltered.” which was pertinent and satisfactory. Some liked it so well as to request her to come and 
At the invitation of the Marchioness of|appeared to be changed, as it were, in a mo-'see him, which visit was respectfully and 
Prunai, a woman of extraordinary piety and|ment. Delivered from a state in which their kindly received, and he begged her excuse 
distinguished rank, they accepted of her prof-|beart and lips were closed, they were at once for the treatment received in his diocese. 
fered hospitality while in Turin, which city |endued with gifts of prayer which were won-| She remained there eight days only, yet 
they considered more as a place of refuge|derful. Marvellous, indeed, was this work ber mission was not void of its fruits in that 
than one of rest. of the Lord.” |place also, several persons being blessed by 
Besides those efforts for the good of others} Having proved instrumental in leading the acquaintance formed at that time. 
to which we have already alluded, Jeanne|several of the male members of a religious; On the ninth day after ber arrival at Mar- 
Guyon began in her thirty-fifth year, at a|Catholic Order in Grenoble, to see the empti- seilles, she was conveyed in a litter to Nice, 
time when physical debility would not allow |ness of the ceremonial life, their Superior be- thinking to pass thence to Turin, where lived 
of more active pursuits, her career as anjcame very angry that a woman should effect her faithful friend, the Marchioness of Prunai, 
author. Asa poct, she bad already attained |such a change in those over whom he pre- of whom we have already spoken. 
to some distinction, and during ber residence |sided. At last, however, he was persuaded| On reaching Nice, she learned, much to her 
in Thouon, she was enabled to write an ex-|to converse with her. She relates: “The sorrow, that her plans for reaching Turin 


where to lay her head:” for now with true 
apostolic resignation, she prepared for her 
departure from a place where her efforts had 
been so eminently blessed. The persecution 
directed against her in Grenoble became 
violent; some claimed that she was a sor- 
ceress, and that her charities were supported 
by false money which she secretly coined. 
Her friends urged her to flee the place, 
which sbe finally did, proceeding to Marseil- 


tended “treatise on Faith considered in its|Lord was present and was pleased to so order were fruitless, as she could not proceed to 


inward and sanctifying action.” This was|my words, that he was not only affected, but that city because the Maritime Alps, which 
entitled “The Spiritual Torrents,” a work|was at last convinced and completely gained lay between, were impassable at that point. 


which her biographer describes as beinglover to the views which he at first op-| We may best conceive the depressing effect 
“written with great vigor and imagination|posed.” So eminently were the inmates of of such news upon her mind by a reference 
of language, although deficient in some de-|this monastery blessed by her services, that to her journal, from which the following is 
gree, in logical development.” all the novitiates were influenced by arevival taken: “In this state of things I knew not 
“The writings of Madam Guyon, all injof religious feeling, which resulted from her, what to do, nor which way to turn. My- 
the French language, have been published in|counsel, and what is even more striking, both confusion and crosses seemed daily to in- 
their collected form in forty volumes. But|the Superior of the monastery and the Mas- crease. Alone, as it were, in the world; for- 
her labors in writing were not limited to for-|ter of Novitiates, old men, condescended to saken of all human help, and not knowing 
mal treatises. It is hardly possible to name a|submit to her advice and instruction, regard- what God required of me, I saw myself witb- 
period during the whole course of her lifejing the performance of their offices. It is out refuge or retreat, wandering like a vaga- 
when she did not keep up a wide correspon-|wortby of remark, that she particularly|bond on the face of the earth. I walked in 
dence. Five printed volumes (of correspon-|mentions the steadfast faithfulness of those the streets, I saw the tradesmen busy in the 
dence), which remain to us, are a sufficient|who experienced such conversion, showing shops; all seemed to me to be happy in hav- 
confirmation.” that the converts were subjects not of some|ing a home, a dwelling-place to which they 
During her sojourn at Turin, her journal|momentary, superficial passion, but of deep|could retire. I felt sadly that there was 
records her experience of that form of prayer|and enduring regeneration. none for me.” 
which she denominates the “Prayer of Si-| Her most noted work, “A Short Method} Finally she embarked on a vessel trading 
lence.” This she distinguishes from silent|of Prayer,” was another fruit of her present|between Nice and Genoa, which passage, 
prayer, describing it to be prayer which is|labors; and, soon after, she began those Com-|instead of occupying a few hours, lasted 
too deep for words—prayer unutterable, and|mentaries of the Bible, which were afterward |eleven days. On her arrival, the Genoese, 
which finds expression in one thought, “Thy |published in twenty volumes. These were|whose town had but lately been bombarded 
will be done.” written at night, during the hours usually|by the French fleet, recognizing ber nation- 
Michael DeMolinos made his appearance |allotted to repose. In the opinon of Upham, |ality, subjected her and the little company 
in Italy about this time, promulgating in his|so valuable are the instructions contained in|attending her to much inconvenience and 
work, the “Spiritual Guide,” many religious|the treatise above mentioned, that he hasjeven to insult. Hiring a litter, she gladly 
tenets similar to those of Guyon, though it|devoted a long chapter to its exclusive con-|escaped with two female attendants from the 
appears that they knew nothing of each|sideration, but the limits of the present arti-|inhospitable city, and proceeded toward that 
other at the time. The reformatory nature|cle forbid further notice of it than to say|Mecca of hope, the residence of the pious 
of this book brought upon its author the|that its doctrines are essentially Protestant, | Marchioness. 
heavy band of the Inquisition, and he was/and that he classes it among such works as (To be continued.) 
seized and imprisoned for life in the dun-|Baxter’s “Saints’ Rest,” and Kempis’ “Imi- epee 
geons of that dread tribunal. It was under|tation of Christ.” It is not the accession of numbers to any 
such circumstances that she turned her| Like Him, to the advancement of whose|name or distinction amongst men, but the 
thoughts from Italy to France. kingdom her services were consecrated, she] gathering of souls to the everlasting Shepherd, 
In 1684 she left Turin, and came to the|found persecutionsawaiting her in every place, | which gives joy to the Lord’s family in heaven 
ancient and populous city of Grenoble. Her!and could say, indeed, that she had “notland earth.—Samuel Fothergill. 
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For “The Friend.” [in time, the high price set on his conduct 

It has occurred to the mind of the con-|made amend for the heat, anxiety and fatigue 
tributor, that the following remarks of the of thejob. Keeping his word—you see how 
late Jobn Barclay are well wortby of our important it is regarded. It is one of the 
serious consideration ; remembering also the best kinds of capital a business man can have. 
words of the great apostle: “In all things, To be worth much to anybody, a boy must 
showing thyself a pattern of good works.” |form a character for reliability. He must be 

A. |depended upon. And you would like to 
know, perbaps, that this young man became 
| one of the most eminent merchants of his 
e : val oP! day, and known far and wide, both in Europe 
exalted stations of honor and ambition. For| and this country. His name is S. V. 8. Wil- 
though its sphere is more humble, and 't8/ der, the first president of the American Tract 
transactions are less splendid, yet the duties gociety.— Kind Words 
peculiarly incumbent on it, constitute the , 
basis of all public character. Perfection in 
private life is by far the more arduous attain- 
ment of the two; since it involves a higher 
degree of virtue to acquire the cool and silent 
admiration of constant and close observers, 
than to catch the undistinguishing applause 
of the vulgar. 

Men accustomed to the business of the 
world, may think it a mean occupation to be 
engaged in the dutics of a family. It is, 
however, only by comparison that they are 
rendered, to a superficial eye, petty and in- 
significant. View them apart, and their ne- 


“Domestic life presents many opportuni- 
ties for the exercise of virtue, as well as more 


Selected. 
ACTS, WORDS, AND THOUGHTS. 
BY IONE L. JONES. 
Unkindly acts, indulged in day by day, 
Leave deeper pains than love can drive away ; 
Forgive them, Lord, we pray. 


And cruel words—that with a venom’s sting, 
Turn love to hate and bitter sorrowing, 
Forgive,—with pitying. 


Thoughts—all unguessed by dearest, truest friend, 
That to the soul sin’s darkest license lend, 
From these, O Lord, defend. 





cessity, their importance immediately rises. 

How many daily occasions there are for 
exercise of patience, forbearance, benevolence, 
good-humor, cheerfulness, candor, sincerity, 
compassion, self-denial! How many instances 
occur of satirical hints, of ill-natured witti- 
cisms, of fretfulness, strife and envyings ; be- 
side those of disrespect, discontent, sloth and 
many other seeds of evil, the magnitude of 
which is perbaps small, but for the guilt of 
which, we shall most assuredly be judged. 
When we consider that private life also has 
its trials, temptations and troubles, it ought 
surely to make us vigilant, when around our 
own fireside, lest we should quiet our appre- 
hensions, and cease from our daily watchful- 
ness.” 

sesamecitlipatitnanene 

A Young man that could be depended upon. 
—The bead clerk of a large firm in Charles- 
town promised an old customer one day hal 
a bale of Russian duck, to be on hand at one 
o'clock, when the man was to leave town! 
with his goods. The firm was out of duck, 
and the clerk went over to Boston to buy 
some. Not finding a truckman, be bired a 
man to take it over on his wheelbarrow. 
Finishing other business, on his return to 
Charlestown the clerk found the man not hal 
way over the bridge, sitting on bis barrow, 
half dead with the heat. What was to be 
done? It was then 12.30, and the goods were 
promised at 1. There was not a moment to 
lose. In spite of the heat, the dust and bis 
fine clothes, the young man seized the wheel- 
barrow and pushed on. Pretty soon a rich 
merchant, whom the young man knew very 
well, riding on horseback, overtook him. 
“What,” said he, “Mr. Wilder turned truck- 
man?” “Yes,” answered the clerk. “The 
goods are promised at one o’clock, and my 
man bas given out; but you see I am deter- 
mined to be as good as my word.” “Good, 
good!” said the gentleman, and started on. 

Calling at the store where the young man 
was employed, he told his employer what he 
had seen. “And I want to tell him,” said 
the gentleman, “that when he goes into busi- 
ness for himself my name is at his service for 
$30,000.” Reaching the store, which he did 





Selected, 


THE WILD SOWER. 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


Up and down the land I go, 
Through the valley, over hill; 

Many a pleasant ground I sow, 
Never one I reap or till; 

Fan and flail I never wield, 

Leave no hayrick in the field. 


Farmer goes with leathern scrip, 
Fills the harrowed earth with seed ; 
In the self-same score I slip 
Germs of many a lusty weed; 
Though I scatter in his track, 
I possess nor bin nor sack. 


He sows wheat, and I sow tare; 
Rain and sunshine second toil ; 
Tame and wild these acres share, 
Wrestling for the right of soil. 
I stand by and clap my hands, 
Cheering on my urchin bands. 


Mine the cockle in the rye, 
Thornéd thistle, large and fine, 
And the daisy’s white-fringed eye, 

And the dodder’s endless twine; 
Mine those fingers five that bind 
Every blade and stalk they find. 


Mine the lilies, hot and bright, 
Setting summer meads on fire; 
Mine the silkweed’s spindles white, 
Spinning Autumn’s soft attire. 

Golden-rod and aster then 
I bring up by bank and glen. 


Whoso fleeth to the woods, 
Whoso buildeth on the plains, 
I, too, seek those solitudes, 
Leading on my hardy trains: 
Thorn and brier, still man’s lot, 
Crowd around the frontier cot. 


Many serve me, unaware— 

Shaggy herds that ceaseless roam, 
And the rovers of the air 

Passing to their winter home; 
More than these upon me wait— 
Wind and water bear my freight. 


Thus a sower wild, I go, 
Trafficking with every clime, 
Still the fruitful germs I sow 
That shall vex your harvest-time ; 
Otherwise, ye toil-stooped men, 
Eden’s ease were come again ! 
—Journal of Education, Boston. 


Selected, 
“WHEN THE TALE OF BRICKS IS DOUBLED® 
BY R. C. TONGUE. 
“ When the tale of bricks is doubled, 
Moses comes,” the Hebrews say ; 
When the night has grown the blackest 
Comes the long-expected day ; 
When our cares have grown so heavy 
That we scarce can bear the load, 
Then a hand is stretched to help us 
On our weary road. 


When the tale of bricks is doubled, 
As our cares and wants increase, 
Comes a double share of courage. 
Though the battle may not cease, 
Though the fight may rage the fiercer, 
And the fiery darts be whirled, 
If we will but call for succor, 
We may face the world. 


When the tale of bricks is doubled, 
When oppression bows us low, 
Comes a Moses who will free us,— 

Break our fetters at a blow. 
And if we will truly follow, 

From the black Egyptian night, 
He will guide us, He will lead us, 


To eternal light. 
—S. S. Times, 


Meaning What You Say. 


There was a Thanksgiving Day service ina 
state-prison chapel. All the prisoners were 
gathered there. A young layman, who had 
been asked in to address the prisoners on 
that occasion, rose in the chaplain’s desk, 
and as he looked down into the faces of the 
motley crowd before him he was overwhelm. 
ingly impressed by a sense of the varied life 
stories struggling against concealment in 
those upturned countenances, and he realized 
as never before the bond of the common 
humanity which he shared with those whose 
place for the hour was so very different from 
his own. 

Moved by this thought, the speaker began 
his remarks by referring to the often quoted 
ejaculation of the godly English divine, on 
seeing a condemned prisoner go by on bis 
way to the gallows: “But for the grace of 
God, there goes John Berridge;” and be 
added that be came not to speak to those from 
whom he was far remote, but to say kindly 
words of greeting and sympathy to those 
who were his brothers. As he went on with 
his address, he found that he bad apprecia 
tive and responsive hearers, who could feel, 
and who were not ashamed to show their feel 
ing. One face particularly attracted his at 
tention. It was that of a man of mature 
years, whose countenance bore signs of it- 
tense experiences. His look was now one of 
searching and longing and wondering gaze, 
while deep emotion was showing itself in 
every quivering feature. 

After the chapel service was concluded, and 
the prisoners had returned to their cells, the 
visitor was told that a convict desired to speak 
with him, and he accompanied the warden, 
accordingly, to respond to the call. Behind 
the bars of the cell at which they stopped the 
visitor saw that face which had so impressed 
him in the chapel. The prisoner apologized 
for having asked this interview, and then 
went on to say: “It was very kind of you 
to come down bere to talk to us to day, and 
we all thank you for it. But, Mr——I’ma 
plain man, and I want to ask you a plain 
question, Did you mean what you said?” 
“ Most certainly I did,” said the visitor. “ But 
why do you ask that question?” “Why, 
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TT 
because I want to know whether you really |question, “Did you mean what you said?”| way: he being a wanton, airy man, and a lit- 
do feel as you said you do, that only the grace|S. S. Times. tle in drink, observing me, cried out in a 
of God makes any difference between you and ye scoffing manner, ‘What have we got here, 
the rest of us; and that you really count us one of the boly brethren?’ I returned upon 
your brothers.” “Indeed, I do feel that,” was Gather the Fragments. him, ‘ What! art thou a teacher of the people, 
the earnest response. “ And I constantly} Ag the reminiscences lately published in and scoffest at Holiness? What canst thou 
thank God for holding me back, by his grace,|« The Friend.” of the conversation at a social| teach, since thou art void of a qualification in- 
pee the comaiesion of sush 10 26 Wout gathering of Friends at the time of our late|4ispensably necessary to that work?’ Upon 
bring me into this prison asa convict.” The which, says Thomas, he became so uneasy 
prisoner clasped his hands together, and with and downcast, that be could no longer stay 
streaming tears he said: “Tbank God for in the room, but went off troubled.” 


that. I’m in here for life, and I shall stay|from the conversation of those who were 
more contentedly, now that I know I've got|qrawn together on the occasion of Haddon- 


one brother in the world.” field Quarterly Meeting, held on the 16th and) gation - - : 
“That interview was a lesson to that prison-|17¢h oe Sixth conan ° dation ; and one day when there was a goose 


visitor—a lesson he can never forget. And| Reference was made by one of the wale the table at dinner, the priest intending 


sti hi ad he : \to disappoint Thomas of a share of it, whis- 
et AUNEES WENE Whe Hened Sin By tet pany, to the honest boldness of John Roberts| pered to him so loud that all about the table 


xious convict is a keen and a truth-testing|jy i : : : °G : s ; ae 
an een aaa . i truth-t blic in his conversation with the Bishop of Glou-| heard him: “This is a tithe goose,” thinking 
question to any speaker anywhere—in pudiie |cester, as related in his memoirs. He had|that he would for conscience sake, abstain 
uae Pee cas ne 708. see 7 told the Bishop that the religion of the from touching it. Thomas replied : “ Let 
‘ , © , > , . . . 5 7 ? 
ar we you chan When Fen aaa? Quakers was of greater antiquity than that) him look to the evil of that to whom it is 
As a rule, men do not mean what they say.|of the Church of England, for it was set up! tithe; but to me it is no tithe, but a goose 
. ‘ Jaw > : : . : 2 — 
In the unchanging East, to-day as in the days by Christ himself more than sixteen hundred 
of Abraham, a man who is selling a piece of years before, when He taught the woman of 
property professes his readiness to give it/Samaria that God is a Spirit, and they that| : ‘ ; 
without charge, when he really means to se- worship Him must worship Him in Spirit and| When in London, Thomas went with an 
eure its full value—if not more. The forms|in truth. “Thia,” said Jobn, “is our religion, older brother to call upon a near relative, 
of expression in selling goods are somewhat |and hath ever been the religion of all those Where he met with a priest who was a stran- 
different in our Western world ; but there is| who have worshipped God acceptably through $e to him. “This strange priest,” he says, 
quite as much of unmeaning speech in such|the several ages since, down to this time; “Ot knowing the relation among us, and 
. e \ © S > & . ° . . : 
atransaction here as in the East. So, alsoin|ynq will be the religion of the true spiritual looking upon me as a bird of a different 
every phase of personal and social life. The worshippers of God to the world’s end; a feather, began to peck at me by several sour 
language of profanity is used with hardly a|religion performed by the assistance of the hints, which showed bis dislike of my com- 
thought of its meaning, and with no thought Spirit of God, because God is a Spirit; a re- P®PY j which, for conversation sake, | passed 
of a it, by the lowest street-boy, and |ligion established by Christ himself, before by. “a. my ee ee ae 
again by the fashionable fop. The language |the mass-book, service-book, or directory, or #ging him to be a little bolder; at length 


For ‘‘ The Friend.’’ 


Yearly Meeting, appear to have interested 
some of their readers, the writer feels disposed 
to “gather” some additional “ fragments” 


Thomas Story’s father took in a poor priest 
to live in the family, for bis better accommo- 


only; and with my father’s leave I will take 
a share.” 


of polite society is often as devoid of conscious any of those inventions and traditions of he moved a plain accusation, and said, ‘ You 
meaning as the language of coarseness and|men, which in the night of apostacy were deny the ordinances of Christ, water baptism 
irreverence. And even the language of re-|set¢ yp.” . jand the Lord’s Supper.’ 
ligious conversation, and of private and of| ‘The Bishop replied :—“ Your's is the strang-' “I replied: ‘Thou hast not heard me say 
public prayer, is rarely used with a full sense |oct of all persuasions; for though there are anything on these subjects; how dost thou 
° me ‘* . ° . : 5 tail ai —" <r , 
of its meaning, and with the full meaning of many sects (which he named), and though therefore know what I deny or affirm ? 
its sense. If, indeed, a speaker were asked they and we differ in some circumstances, yet Then said he “I perceive you are one of a 
abruptly, after his words of affirmation or of in fundamentals we agree as one. But I ob. Sect that does deny them.’ ‘What autbor- 
protest, of denunciation or of assurance, in|serve, you, of all others, strike at the very !tY hast thou,’ said I, ‘for water-baptism ?’ 


his bargaining, in his quarrelling, in his dis- root and basis of our religion.” He was ready with that much mistaken 
cussions, in his exchange of courtesies, or in| John Roberts :—“ Art thou sensible of that?” text, ‘Go ye therefore and teach all nations, 
his devotions, “ Did you mean what you said?” Bishop :—* Yes, I am.” baptizing, &e.’ ‘This,’ said I, ‘was a com- 


he would generally have to answer, if be| John Roberts:—“I am glad of that; for the Mandment given by Christ to his apostles ; 
answered truly, “No, I only spoke after the|root is the rottenness, and truth strikes at Dt dost thou think this is a command to 
manner of men; and I would not be held re-|the very foundation thereof.” thee, for thou seems to be a teacher of the 
sponsible for the full meaning of my words.”| He further told the Bishop, that the clergy people; hast thou any authority by this 

It is not that men are so generally con- pretended to know more of light, life and sal- text?’ Upon this he hesitated a little, and 
sciously insincere, and that they intend to vation, and things pertaining to the kingdom the justice began to smile: the pause being 
say that which they do not mean; but it is|of heaven than others ; “het heve you keep over, the priest answered yes. ‘Then,’ said 
that they are thoughtless in their extrava-|ys always learning, that we may be always I, ‘how many nations hast thou travelled 
gance, or in their severity, or in their cold- aying you. Plainly it is a very cheat. through in this work? bow many taught and 
ness, of ordinary speech. They speak out in| What! always learning, and never able to baptized?’ His countenance began a little to 
quickness of temper, or in over-intensity of|come to the knowledge of God! Miserable #!ter, and then he replied, ‘I have never been 
momentary feeling; they sneer or they de-|ginners you found us, and miserable sinners' Ut of England.’ My next question was, 
nounce, or they praise, or they express doubt, you leave us.” \‘In how many counties of England bas thou 
or they make personal professions, or they|” ‘The Bishop, who seems to have been a man travelled in this service?’ He answered, 
give personal promises,—without a realizing|of considerable nobility of charcter, did not|he had not travelled any on that account. 
sense of the full meaning of their words;|take offence at John’s plain dealing, but evi-|‘ Then,’ said I, ‘Thou wicked and slothful 
hence without a purpose of employing those|dently respected his integrity. Indeed, it is, S°*¥nt, out of thy own mouth shalt thou be 
words in their proper meaning. Yet, many probable he enjoyed the original and straight- judged: thou hast here affirmed before these 
a time, words that are not meant as they | forward way in which John expressed himself,| Witnesses, that the Lord Jesus Christ hath 
are spoken are counted as if they were used|although he may have winced somewhat at|commanded and sent thee to teach and bap- 


meaningly, and they are a cause of sad or|the bome-tbrusts he received. | tize all nations, and thou art set down ina 
of bitter memories accordingly. Again, the ‘corner, and hast not baptized any one: for 


words which would have healed a broken| The relation of John Roberts’ experience|thou must understand, friend, that sprinkling 
heart, or have cheered a whole one, if recog-|was followed by some incidents from the life| an infant is no baptism, either in mode or sub- 
nized as intelligently sincere words on theirjof Thomas Story, who sometimes found it/ject.’ Upon this the counsellor laughed out- 
speaker’s part, have failed of carrying weight|his duty to administer reproof. After he|right, and the other priests smiled. Then 
because of the feeling that not all that was|had become convinced of the truth as held by|said he, ‘Sir, this gentlemen is my near re- 
said by them was really meant. Hence it is|Friends, he says: “At one time there came lation, you will get nothing by meddling 
that there is much to the hearer, as well as|a priest into the company where I was, and with bim on these subjects.’ So the matter 
to the speaker in the answer to the pointed|I being silent, and the rest cheerful in their dropped.” 
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Another anecdote of Thomas Story, which 
was related, describes an incident that oc- 
curred when he was travelling in the South- 
ern States of America. At a meeting he at- 
tended, there were many rude people, “ airy, 
wanton and scoffers.” He says, “ From the 
meeting we went to the house of one who 
kept an ordinary, and I took that oppor- 
tunity, he having been light, airy and a scof- 
fer in the meeting, to tell him, that though 
Ishmael was the first-born of Abraham, yet 
being of the bond-woman, he was not to 
inherit; and scoffing at the birth of Isaac, 
was excluded from the house of bis father; 
which under that typical dispensation, being 
a figure of the two seeds now inwardly re- 
vealed, there is no scoffer can enter the king- 
dom of God, unless he be first born of another 
spirit. Upon which he was ashamed, and fell 
under; and we left him to think further of 
what was said.” 

(To be concluded.) 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Extracts from Letters of Our Late Friend 
Joseph Snowden. 

Seventh Mo. 17th, 1871. “I attended our 
Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and Elders, 
but was quite unwell, and did not get to our 
Quarterly Meeting the next day, where I 
understand a committee of men and women 
Friends were appointed to visit the subordi- 
nate mectings, and some families as way may 
open for it. I believe the time bad come for 
such an appointment. I sometimes think 
that not much good may be done by us older 
folks in building up the walls that are broken 
down. And I have remembered how it was 
with king David, who had it in his heart to 
build a house unto the Lord his God, and 
had collected much material for the purpose, 
gold and silver, &c.; but he was told he should 
not build the house, but Soloman his son 
should build it. And why? because he had 
been a man of war, and had shed much 
blood. And how has it been with us? Have 
we not for the last forty years or more, been 
engaged in a continual warfare. Therefore I 
look to the rising generation to build up the 
walls. And although the prospect may seem 
discouraging, yet 1 have remembered that it 
is written, “I will pour out my Spirit upon 
all flesh, and your sons and your daugbters 
sball prophesy, and your old men shall 
dream dreams, your young men shall see vi- 
sions. And upon the servants and upon the 
hand-maids will I pour out of my Spirit, saith 
the Lord.” “And I will restore thy judges 
as at the first, and thy counsellors as at the 
beginning,” who being clothed with the holy 
authority, which is the alone qualification, 
shall be sent forth in the power and spirit of 
Elijah, to build up the walls of Jerusalem, 
that are broken down; and the gates thereof, 
which are burned with fire. For if we are 
faithful, the command shall yet go forth to 
this people, “ Arise, shine; for thy light is 
come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon 
thee.” 

After speaking of the concern and interest 
which he felt in Westtown School, he writes: 

Fourth Mo. 1st, 1871. “Ido not wish to be 
understood as being unfavorable to a good, 
liberal education: far from it, for I highly prize 
it; but I have often thought in the present 
day, that there is a danger of too much value 
being placed on mere literary knowledge. 
And it has been very forcibly brought to my 


remembrance of Jatter time, the circumstance 
of these words that Pilate placed above the 


The Zpeira spreads its beautiful Spirals 
from twig to twig on the outside. Beneath 


cross of our Divine Lord: “This is Jesus of|}these snares, those of the common houge. 


Nazareth, the king of the Jews,” written in 
Hebrew, and Greek, and Latin. It no doubt 
was his intention that the people should read 
this inscription in their own language. But 
I believe it has also a deep and spiritual 
meaning, even as the cross has on which our 
Divine Lord was crucified ; and that is, that 
human learning should not be placed above 
the cross of the Lord Jesus, “ whom to know 
is life eternal.” “For the world by wisdom 
knows not God.” “For you see your calling, 
brethren, how that not many wise men after 
the flesh, not many migbty, were called,” &c. 
Therefore I could wish that more attention 
was paid to the guarded religious education 
of the children, and particularly to the teach- 
ers, than to mere buman learning. 
JosePH SNOWDEN.” 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


Spider Showers.—All who have read White’s 
“History of Selborne” will recollect bis de- 


spider (Aranea domestica) may be found, where 
possibly this species is taking its summer's 
outing ; and deeper among the branches still, 
another small spider can be seen in greater 
numbers than either of these two kinds. The 
peculiarity of this spider is its family of fifty 
or sixty young ones, which it carefully rears, 
provides for, and educates. Its house jg 
roofed generally with a sloping waterproof 
leaf of holly or kindred evergreen. In this man- 
sion are lodged several score of young ones; 
while from its front an irregular web extends 
for several inches around. This web is nota 
snare which fastens, but a maze which con. 
fuses the prey. When a fly falls in, and is 
rapidly buzzing its way through it, the spi- 
der, directed by the vibrations of the web, 
rushes upon the confused insect, and paraly. 
zes its wings and limbs by smearing them 
over with a glutinous secretion. As soon 
as the captive is securely manacled, the wily 
spider ventures to give it the Coup de grace 
with its poison-fangs. 


scription of the gossamer showers which be ; s. While all this is pro. 
had observed, one of which continued for|ceeding, the young family come running out 
nearly a whole day, and where the gossamer |Of their domicile to watch the contest; and 
was descending from a surprising height ; for,;@8 800n as the fly is powerless to harm them 
when one gentleman ascended a bill near at with blow from wings or limbs, they cluster 
hand, some three hundred feet high, he found \round its body so closely, seizing upon ever 

that the gossamers were descending from a|point of vantage, that a large blue-bottle be. 
region in the atmosphere that was still beyond |comes completely hidden as they swarm over 
the reach of bis gaze. These gossamer show-|!t. When the family is thus dining, so still 
ers are great mysteries, and once seen cannot |and quiet are they, that they give the observer, 
be forgotten; for the air on these occasions |4¢ first sight, the impression that he is look- 
becomes literally crowded with tiny para-|ing upon an unripe raspberry which has 
chutes, composed of a few threads of almost/dropped into the web, the small globular 
invisible gossamer, each of the parachutes bodies, packed closely together, so exactly 


being occupied by a Lilliputian aéronaut, in|"esemble the unripe seeds of this fruit. 


the shape of a very small but active spider. | Then there are wandering or wolf-spiders 
W hence these aérial creatures come, or whith-;enough in our fields to account for the net- 
er they go, remains so far to be discovered ; but| work of webs that a dewy morning reveals. 
it seems clear that somehow they have learned | The webs are there, dew or no dew ; but when. 
the navigation of the trackless region over-|¢covered with dew or boar-frost, they aro Fe 
head which we call our atmosphere. C. Dar-| vealed to every eye. The female wolf-spider 
win, another observer of spider-showers, de- (Aranea viatica) may be found about the 
scribes one which he saw in 1832, when on| middle of summer carrying a spherical bag as 
board the “ Beagle,” at the mouth of the La big as herself, which is full of young wolf- 
Plata River, when the vessel was some sixty |8pider eggs. When we consider that each 
miles from land ; and he possibly was the first |individual spider begins to travel on its own 
to notice that each parachute of gossamer beboof, and invariably leaves a thread in its 
carried a spider aéronaut; for be noticed track, it is not very remarkable that every 
them not only arrive on board the ship, but,;dewy morning in autumn should reveal pas- 
he also aaw them reproduce a new parachute, tures covered with sparkling spider-silk ; and 
and on this frail bark launch forth again “on it may be these wanderers, and not the gos- 
the bosom of the palpitating air.” isamer spider, which give our fields this ap- 

Almost all spiders leave a cable behind as'pearance, I have seen, when looking across 
they travel from point to point, or swing pasture towards the declining sun, a streak 
themselves from branch to branch. The Of sunlight reflected from these webs, which 
common geometric spider (Epeira diadema) reminded me of a rainbow, and this prismatic 
generally, I might almost say invariably,/Streak moved on as I walked along. This 
leaves a thread in its track. One day, when |convinced me that our meadows are covered 
holding an Epeira suspended to my finger by|!0 autumn with a silken sheen which 18 TO: 
its cable, it disappeared as if by magic. To|Vealed in prismatic colors by the evening sun, 
discover its modus operandi, I tried another ,®9d as frosted silver by the hoar-frost or 
in bright sunlight, and observed that while it); Morning dew. ‘ ‘ 
was hanging thus suspended, and perfectly So far back as Chaucer, we find “ gossamer’ 
motionless, it was shooting out threads in! #mongst the mysteries of natural phenomena; 
various directions. These threads floated on,/#"d in the old nursery rhyme,— 


spreading out into three or four radii, and 
covering about sixty degrees, but all in a 
common direction. At length one came in 
contact with a post, and adhered to it. As 
soon as the spider found that one of the cables 
had found anchorage, it cut the one by which 
I held it captive, ran up this cable of hope, 
and regained its liberty. 


“Old woman, old woman, old woman,” quoth J, 
“O whither, O whither, O whither so high?” 
“To sweep the cobwebs out of the sky,” 


we may have a fair proof that gossamer spider- 
showers had been noted long ago, and possi- 
ble proof that these tiny waifs were then 
suspected to be inhabitants of the atmosphere. 

be first and densest spider-shower ever 





observed by me occured in the Ninth Month, | 
1875. About ten a.m. I noticed small spiders 
running over my coat-sleeves, and had to brush 


off several trails of gossamer-web. Looking 
round, I found that brick walls, bouses, 
prancbes of trees, &c., had these webs dan- 
gling from them, and that other gossamer- 
webs were Continually falling from above, and 
adding to the accumulation. By midday, a 
long fence was festooned from point to point 
of its triangular rail-tops with a ribbon-like 
ladder of gossamer; and this was growing 
broader and broader as the tiny creatures 
kept running along this ladder, each increas- 
ing the breadth by adding its own contribu- 
tion of another silken thread. 

On examining next an iron palisading near, 
I found it in a similar condition, with the 
tops of the iron spikes connected by a vibra- 
ting silken ladder of gossamer, in some places 
nearly an iach broad. All along this ladder 
the little strangers were running in an excited 
and burried manner, as if they had lost their 
way, and had got into a strange country. 
Some, in travelling over their improvised 
road, made mistakes, and got into bordering 
webs of the garden spider, where they were 
speedily devoured. About one Pp. mM. the clouds 
cleared off, the sun shone out, and I noticed 
that some of the spiders had begun to re- 
ascend into the atmosphere. They might 
bave commenced this reascension earlier ; but 
on observing that some were reascending all 
my attention was devoted to single spiders ; 
and this is what I saw. Fixing my eyes upon 
one of them, I observed that as it left the 
gossamer pathway, it selected a clean spot on 
the iron railing, and gathering its limbs close- 
ly together, it projected from its spinnerets 
several threads which expanded outwards 
and stretched upwards, from nine to twelve 
inches. Then this parachute seemed to show 
a buoyant tendency, and suddenly the tiny 
creature left hold of the iron rail, or was lifted 
off it, and quickly “vanished into thin air.” 
One after another I closely watched, with the 
same general result; though once or twice 
when the spider left the rail, it floated for a 
few seconds in an almost borizontal direction, 
prior to changing it for an approximately 
vertical one.—Chambers’ Journal. 


Exploration in Alaska.—The New York| 


Times bas sent out an expedition under the 
command of Lieutenant Schwatka, one of the 
objects of which is to ascend Mt. St. Elias, 
which is said to be the loftiest peak in North 
America. 

Effect of Tillage on Drought.— Professor 
Stockbridge, in a series of experiments at the 
Agricultural College at Amberst, Mass., found 
that a box of clay stirred every day to the 
depth of four inches lost in seven days at the 
rate of 904 barrels per acre; and that which 
was untilled at the rate of 1,020 barrels per 
acre. With light sand the loss from the tilled 
was 542 barrels per acre, while the untilled 
was at the rate of 1,276 barrels per acre, show- 
ing a very marked effect produced in the 
tillage of a sandy soil. 

Dr. Sturtevant, director of the New York 
State Experimental Station, found that in 


fifteen days untilled soil lost 1,243 gallons of 


water, while the tilled lost only 1,060. In 
practice it has been noticeable that in time 
of severe drought crops suffer most at those 
points where the soil is most compact and 
firm, and least where it is the most thorough- 
ly pulverized.—Selected. 
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—wSalvation Army.—There is said to have been a 
division in the ranks of this body—one part of 
whom reject the military titles worn by some among 
the others, and are known as “The Rescue and 
Evangelization Mission.” 

—Pet Names.—The New York Sun says that among 
the young women upon whom the Rutgers Female 
College recently conferred degrees, were three whose 
Christian names are given as Hattie, Bessie and 
Mamie. It adds: “ Of course it is no use to expostu- 
late with these girls for allowing themselves to be 
described by their pet nursery names even in so 
formal a document as a college diploma. They 
prefer their own taste to ours. None the less it 
seems very incongruous, and it is very incongruous, | __ bly seminal 7 cl 
to give a scholastic degree to a young woman who |Sem ya —— rom oe in Canton, 
is spoken of only as if she was a baby who had not | eae ve orsed and urged in overtures from the 
yet mastered the pronunciation of some of the con-|: resbyteries of Cincinnati and Washington, respect- 
sonants, and who changed the construction of words ing the inhuman and unchristian treatment of C hina- 
to suit the limitations of her infantile vocal organs. |™€" by mobs in ‘ainly i age the a i 

“Tn the domestic circle such nursery names have |‘Te@tment most plainly is a violation of the first 
sweet and tender associations, but they sound quite | Principles of justice and morality, as well as repug- 
silly when they are read out at a college commence- |2#t to the gospel of Christ, and is also calculated 
ment as the serious appellations of young women | endanger the property and lives of missionaries 
who are deemed worthy of grave scholastic degrees.” and other Americans in China, and to retard the 

: |growth of Christ’s church there; therefore, 

—Country Air for City Children—A New Jersey| Resolved, 1. That this General Assembly, in ac- 
farmer has given notice that his farm will be open cordance, we are glad to be assured, with the general 
to all New York boys on Seventh-days throughout sentiment of ministers, elders and members of our 
the summer season. He probably runs some risks churches on the Pacific Slope, views with utter re- 
of broken fences and of damage to trees and shrubs, probation all such acts of violence against helpless 
but he will feel abundantly compensated in the con- foreigners in our land; and we recognize the fact 
sciousness of the good done—of blessings brought that our government is bound not only by the or- 
into many lives which know but little of blessing. dinary laws of humanity, and by plain treaty obli- 
Fresh air is an incalculable boon to the poor chil- gations, but also by consideration of what is due to 
dren who are shut up in the crowded tenements of our citizens resident in China, to protect the Chinese 
the city, and the kind people who open their homes who are among us, and to redress the great wrongs 
for a week or a fortnight to receive them are en- which mob-violence has inflicted upon them. 

gaged in a work of practical benevolence upon which 2. That the Assembly warmly commends the ac- 
the smiles of the loving Saviour must surely rest. tion of the brethren on the Pacific Coast, who, 
“Inasmuch as ye did it to one of the least of these even when exposed to sore obloquy and threatened 
ye did it unto me.” —<Selected. danger, remembering the demands of justice and 

—The Established Church of Scotland.—At the re- humanity, and the Golden Rule of our. Lord, have 
cent meeting of the General Assembly of this body, $t00d up nobly in the defence of the rights of the 
there was a very decided preponderance of feeling OPPressed. — - i letod 
manifested in favor of making all the seats in their - an o Urge Our ministers ant ars oo 
places of worship free, and thus doing away with ® Within their segues See _ tl 
the system of rented or private pews. A writer in S@@timent upon the oy oe bidi ~~ Coa & 
The Independent says : “ This is a most difficult ques- ture pee a este aa a ee ee 
tion in Scotland, on account of the ancient legal ee ’ al aaa bo ee 
rights of certain societies, corporations, and heritors, #0", Of race, al) that Is fair and right according to 
in seats or groups of seats. These are let by the, the laws of the land — 7 of — fficiall 
owners, without regard to the interests of the church,’ * a Chines = re hit Sy 
as pieces of property from which they would derive 8¢?t to the Chinese Ambassador at Washington, en- 
the best income. There is a movement to purchase grossed in the Chinese language ; also that a copy 
these rights in behalf of the church, in order to free theveod be transmitted to the President of the United 
sittings. The same oeenee pew-rents prevails in States and to our missionaries in China. 

Scotland as in the United States; only we appre-| 
hend that there are more of the newer unhes that | 
have free sittings.” 

—Church and State in Germany.—-The yielding of | - 
the Prussian Government to the demands of the} 
Vatican has stimulated the Evangelical Church | 
party in that country to seek for similar privileges. 
The Independent says: “ With one voice they are now 
demanding the same liberty of self-government for | 
themselves that has been accorded the Church of| 
Rome. As matters now stand, the Evangelical) : : : 
Church is controlled by a political consistory, the|ated) over the licensing of two places where 
Catholic by an ecclesiastical. The leaders in the|liquor is sold, shows the practical difficulty of 
former now ask that they, too, be allowed to control |effecting temperence reform in that State in 
their internal affairs, independent of the State, and| the present condition of the laws and of the 
especially that in the matter of the appointment of | .ou pts 
professors of theology, and the control of schools in| \ otiti wninet renewine the Ii t 
the spirit of positive Christianity, they be accorded| ~ peceen agains re a mreger sonlee 
the same rights given to their Catholic neighbors. |S¢!! liquor was presented to the Court, signed 
To this the authorities are not yet willing to agree.|by more than one-balf of all the voters, and 
Bismarck’s organ declares that a Roman Catholic|representing a large proportion of the pro- 
hierarchy is enough of a disturbing element in the} perty and intelligence of the townsbip. Places 
States, without creating an Evangelical hierarchy|were provided where travellers could be en- 
by the side of it. But the demand is becoming too tertained, and subscriptions to a large amount 


urgent, and the Prussian authorities will be com-| in ‘ter ae ibl sa ale - 
pelled to do something for the liberty and independ-| ¥°T® Mace Ly responsible men, who agree 
to open a Temperance House, if the Court 


ence of the Evangelical Church.” } _-_ ‘ ’ ; 
—Local Option in North Carolina.—The elections would refuse the applications for liquor li- 
When the case was heard in court, it 
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where they have been held. There appears to have 
been of late years a decided progress in public 
opinion in this matter. 

—The Color Line.—At the girls’ High School in 
Vincennes, Ind., one of the graduates was colored, 
and was assigned her share in the exerises. The 
other members of the graduating class were foolish 
enough to refuse to appear in her company. The 
Trustees decided that she should graduate, and so 
the dark-complexioned student performed her part 
alone. The Independent calls it “a belated survival” 
of color caste in a Northern State. 

—The Chinese Question —The Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly, held at Minneapolis, Fifth mo. 27th, 
adopted the following overture. 

Whereas, There has come before the General As- 
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SEVENTH MONTH 24, 1886. 


The contest which recently occurred in the 
townsbip of Chester, Burlington county, N. J., 
(in which the village of Moorestown is situ- 





on this question in North Carolina have resulted in | Cense. 
the success of the temperance cause in most places! was proved that drunkenness was encouraged, 





and that liquor was sold to minors. But the 
judges unanimously decided that there were 
not sufficient legal grounds to decline renew- 
ing the licenses. 

This circumstance, in connection with the 
action of the State Legislature at its late ses- 
sion, in refusing to pass a law authorizing the 
different counties to vote for Local Option, 
seems to show the importance of choosing for 


members of the Legislature and officers of 


the State Government, persons who will be 
willing to make such changes in the laws and 
their administration, as will enable commu- 
nities more effectually to protect themselves 
from the evils attendant upon intemperance. 

We do not believe there is any question in 
the local politics of New Jersey, which is of 
equal importance to its citizens ; and we hope 
that when the time for election comes round, 
they will seriously consider what is their duty 
in this respect. 

The last number of The British Friend 
Smeal. He bad conducted the paper from its 
commencement 43 years ago—in the earlier 
part conjointly with bis brother, William 
Smeal. He died on the 12th of Sixth month, 
in his 82nd year. 


bers of the late Editor’s family, who have 
acted as his assistants for some time past.” 
Correspondents are requested to address all 
communications respecting the paper to James 
G. Smeal, Crosbill, Glasgow. 

The general tone of The British Friend has 
given evidence of the attachment of the 


bers from many things which have 
years tended to draw them away from those 
principles and the practices which flowed 
from them. 

It is with friendly feelings we express the 
desire, that those on whom the responsibility 
now devolves may be furnished with wisdom 
to discern between truth and error, and with 
firmness unfalteringly to defend the one and 
testify against the other. 


The University of Pennsylvania renews its 
appeal to the friends of that institution for 
the gift of Pamphlets, Speeches, Sermons, Re- 
ports, &c., &c..—“ printed matter which is 
generally consigned as rubbish to the waste 
basket or the cellar.” 

It says: “We shall be thankful for any 
donations from a single pamphlet to ten thou- 
sand.” 

If any residents of the City of Philadelphia 
have such matter that they are willing to con- 
tribute, and will so inform by a postal card 
directed to, “James G. Barnwell, Librarian, 
University of Pennsylvania,” it is promised 
that a messenger will be sent for the parcel. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—President Cleveland on the 14th 
instant issued an order warning all subordinates in the 
Executive Department, and all office holders under the 
general Government, “ against the use of their official 
positions in attempts to control political movements in 
their localities.” 

The total value of the exports of domestic breadstuffs 
from the United States during the twelve months which 
ended on Sixth mo. 30th last, was $122,800,379, against 
$156,451,831 for the preceding twelve months. 

The latest returns of this year’s wheat crop in Cali- 
fornia show a total yield of a fraction over 70,000,000 
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bushels, which will leave, from California alone, close|lieved, he adjourned to reassemble some time in the 


upon 60,000,000 bushels for export. 


The drought in portions of Wisconsin continues, with 
A leading lumber- 
man estimates that at least 100,000,000 feet of pine have 
been destroyed in the Menomonee region, and that the 


the accompaniment of forest fires. 
timber loss by the fire is the greatest for years. 
Large forest fires are again raging in Michigan. 


branch of the Maine Central Railway. . 
Two hundred acres of cranberries near Tomah, Wis- 


consin, were ruined by the recent forest fires. The 


damage is estimated at $50,000. 

A large black bug, about a quarter of an inch in 
length, is doing great damage to the potatoes around 
Freeport, Illinois. The insect is said to be more de- 
structive than the common striped bug. 

A vein of alum has been discovered near Clifton, 
Graham county, Arizona Territory. 


The first train of 80 carloads of tea from Japan for 
Europe, passed through Omaha on the 16th instant. It 


made quicker time than the passenger trains from San 
Francisco. 


Europe quicker by the American overland route than 
by way of the Suez canal.” 
The local election at Vicksburg, Mississippi, on the 


+! t 17th, on the liquor question, resulted in the defeat of| 
mentions the decease of its Editor, Robert|the Prohibitionists by a majority of 1300 in a vote of 


jless than 2000. The majority against prohibition in 
\the county is estimated at 3000. 

In Atlanta, on the 17th, the Kimball Honse pro- 
|prietors withdrew their application for an injunction 
‘against the city to restrain the enforcement of the pro- 


“The Journal is intended hibition law as to unexpired wholesale license under 
to be continued under the care of those mem-| 


which whisky is sold in the house. 


| ” 


A jury has been secured to try the Chicago Anar- 
\chists, after a total of 982 men had been examined. 

The number of deaths in this city last week was 448, 
which was 50 less than during the previous week, and 


'82 less than during the corresponding period last year; 
|197 of the above were under one year of age, 226 were 


co ae : é ;males and 222 females: 89 died of cholera infantum ; 
Editor to the principles of our Society, and 47 of consumption ; 31 of marasmus; 25 of convulsions; 


of his desire for the preservation of its mem-_|20 of diseases of the heart; 19 of inflammation of the 
of latter | stomach and bowels; 15 of Bright’s disease; 14 of in-| 


flammation of the brain, and 9 of typhoid fever. 


j}currency 6’s, 126 a 136. 


Cotton was in moderate request and firm at 9 cts. for 


middling uplands, 


Petroleum was quiet but steady, at 7 cts. for 70 Abel 


test, in barrels, and at 8% cts. for 110 test, in cases. 
Feed was firm and in good demand. 
|bran at $14 a $14.50 per ton. 


Flour and Meal.—Flour ruled firm, with a fair de-' 
mand, Sales of 125 barrels Penna. family, at $4; 250) 
barrels Ohio, straight, at $4.50 a $4.65; 900 barrels 


winter patent, at $4.75 a $5; 125 barrels Minnesota, 
clear, at $4; 250 barrels do., straight, $4.25 a $4.50; 
and 1200 barrels do., patent, at $4.90 a $5. Rye flour, 
$3.30 a $3.40 per barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat was quiet and without much change. 
Closing rates were 85} cts. bid, and 86} cts asked. Corn 
was stronger with little disposition to trade. Closing 
rates were 45 cts. bid and 45} cts. asked. 
quiet but steady, with 39} cts. bid and 404 cts. asked. 

Beef cattle were fair at 3} a 6 cts. 

Sheep fair at 14 a 4} cts. Lambs fair at 3 a7 cts. 

Hogs—western slow, 7 a 7} cts. ; country, 63 a 6 ets. 

The receipts were: Beeves, 2400; sheep, 10,000; 
hogs, 5100. Previous week: 
8000; hogs, 5000. 


ForeIGN.—London, 7th mo. 14th.—An extradition 
treaty between England and the United States has been 
signed. In addition to the customary clauses, the treaty 
At the 
Foreign Office to-day it was stated that, when the mat- 
ter was ripe, a communication would be made to the 
press in the usual way, and that the treaty would doubt- 
less be ratified at Washington after the customary rou- 


provides for the surrender of dynamiters. 


tine. Further details were peremptorily refused. 


London, 7th mo. 19th.—The final analysis of the 
polling gives the Unionists 1,524,107 votes, and the 
For a correct estimate of the 
popular vote there must be added the electorate of 113 
Unionist seats which was not contested, a total of 
1,065,104 votes, and that of the 104 uncontested Glad- 


The popular 


Gladstonians 1,447,652. 


sionian seats, a total of 805,877 votes. 
vote results in a Unionist majority of 272,682. 


The new Parliament will probably be summoned to 
It will then, it is be- 


meet on the 5th of 8th month. 


A 
great forest fire is burning along the Mount Desert 


“A contest is taking place to determine 
whether tea can be shipped from China and Japan to 


“ Selling still goes 
on, but the whisky is not drunk on the spot, as hereto- 


Markets, &e.—U. 8. 4}’s, 112}; 4’s, 1263; 3's, 103; 


Sales of winter 


Oats were 


Beeves, 2400; sheep, 


10th month. 

W. E. Gladstone has stated that he has decided jg 
resign and conduct an uncompromising opposition, 

It is stated that De Lesseps will in a few weeks isgue 
Panama Canal bonds of 1000 francs at 450, paying ip. 
terest at 30 francs yearly, reimbursement at par to com. 
mence immediately by drawings every two months, Ip 
this way he hopes to raise enough to push forward the 
work on the canal, so as to make success’ apparent, and 
then induce the Government to authorize a lottery 
which to obtain the remainder of the capital on legs 
onerous terms. 

President Grévy has signed the decree for the ex. 
pulsion of the Duc d’Aumale from France. 

If the Duc de Chartres imitates the Duc d’Aumale 
in litigating the question of the Republic’s right to 
expel him, the Chamber of Deputies will take action 
looking towards the confiscation of all property in 
France belonging to the Orleans family. 

The London correspondent of the Journal des Debatg 
says, that the Earl of Rosebery, British Foreign Min. 
ister, has sent to Russia a precise and emphatic protest 
against the closing of Batoum as a free port, character. 
izing Russia’s action in doing so as a “ flagrant viola. 
tion of the treaty of Berlin.” 

King Milan in person opened the Servian Skupt. 
schina on the 19th instant. In his speech he laid stress 
upon the fact that Servia’s relations with Bulgaria were 
the same as they were before the recent war. This 
declaration was received with cheers. King Milap 
urged the reorganization of the Servian finances and 
the exercise of economy in their future management, 

On the 13th instant, 270 new cases of cholera were 
reported in Italy, and 90 deaths, The most marked 
features of the epidemic are the extreme severity of 
the cramps in the stomach and the rapidity with which 
death follows the onset of the disease. In many cases 
the patients expire within an hour after the beginning 
of the attack. ' 

A telegram from Lima says that “in consequence of 
the depreciation and fluctuations of the silver currency 
in circulation in this republic (Peru), it has been pro- 
| posed to use the American gold dollar as the basis of 
all monetary transactions, either fiscal or private, using 
the silver dollar at a valuation of 80 cents gold for all 
fractions. It is thought that the Government will pro- 
bably ask Congress to give the matter its consideration.” 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from George P. Stokes, N. J., $2, vol. 
and for Louis Stokes, $2, vol. 60; from Benjamin 
Lightfoot, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from Sarah W. Bacon, 
Philada., $2, vol. 60; for Ruth Anna Wright, Pa., $2, 
vol. 60; from Sarah Middleton, N. J., $2, vol. 60; from 
Deborah Satterthwaite, N. J., $2, vol. 60; from Lydia 
Ann Hendrickson, N. J., $2, vol. 60; from Mary Ant 
Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 60; from David Huddleston, 
Ind., for Benjamin Huddleston, $3, to No. 52, vol. 59, 
and for Eliza Pickett, $2, vol. 59. 


| 





Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will not 
|appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


MISLAID OR LOST. 


The Record of Births and Deaths of Members of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the 
Northern Di.trict, prior to 1806. Any friend having 
information respecting said record will confer a favor 
by communicating it to the Recorder, 

Jos. W. Lipprncort, 460 N. 7th St. 


WANTED, 
For Friends’ School at Haddonfield, for the Fall 
Term, a well qualified and experienced female Teacher. 
Apply to SAMUEL A. WILLITS, 
Desoran Ruwoaps, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


During the summer the stage will connect on week 
days with the 7.7, 9.38, 2.47 and 4.55 trains from 
Broad St. Station to convey passengers to the school. 
Telegrams should be sent to West Chester via Western 
Union Telegraph Company, whence they will be seat 
to the school by telephone. 


Drep, in West Chester, Pa., on Fifth mo. 31st, 1 
ABNER ELDRIDGE, aged nearly 80 years, a member 
Birmingham Monthly Meeting, Penna. For many 


— a member of Hickory Grove Monthly Meeting, 
owa. 








